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\ Relations between^organizations have 'become a common topic for social 
research. The dominant theoretical perspective in the area of inteTorganiza- 
tional relations posits that linkages between organizations serve as life-lines 
• through which the resources necessary to implement an organization's core -tech-' 

nology are received (Yuchtman and Seashore,. 1967) . ' Despite the fact that tRe 
^ in^.trbmental value of an organization's network of linkage; has bee^n repeatedly 
stressed (cf., Aiken 'and Hage, 1967; Aldrich, 1972, Turk, 197!^^ Benson, 1975; 
and Whetten, 1977), we have a very -meager understanding of^he organizational 
and contextual factors which influence the establishment of these relationships.. 
It is unfortunate that while th^l'term "organization set" (Evan, 1966) has gained, 
wide usage in the interorganizational literature, almost no research has been 
^ conducted on organization sets per se. Consequently, the purpose CT'this 
study of 69 mnpower organizations 'is to investigate the organizational' and 

I 

environmental factors which determine the size and composition of social 
^ service agencies' drganization^sets. * * * 

Organization-Environment' Theory 

JVo models of orgahization-environ^nt interaction have developed in the^ 
■ past decade-th,e resource dependence model and the natural^selection model 
XAldrich-and.Pfeffer; isisy. ^The two "modelk agree on the importance of under- 
Standing an ^organization's enyi/onmeiit in^rder to fully understand its inter- 
^nal structure ^and proce^es^;^^^ in their evaluation'of the impor- 



tance pi the 



^'le of eiiorrf^i 




sel^ection. The resource dependence mode] 
Capable of changing^ as well as re- 



{pd^ft^Stratdi^s manage their environinentS as well, 
'inep activity may be as important? or even* 
^eff^r, 1977). On the other hand, 'the natural 
external control *of olyganizationsT^as the 



environment is treated as selectiiig those structures and activities that fit 

i . • ^ . ^ . 

best. The role of decision makinb and choice is .downplayed, aiid administrators 

are posited to be dominated by their environments '(Hannon and';f4re^n, 1977)1 

The resource dependence model proposes that' the principal criteria for 

^ 'f : 

evaluating the effectiveness of ah organization is the ^^bilitfy of its members t 
establish linkages with other organizations which will enable t^era to (^ontrcJl 



critical resources (Yuchtman and 
role of organizational leaders ^s 
other .organizations, competing for 
should place the organization in 
logical niche. This perspective 



Seashore, 1*967). Within -this framework, '£he 
to formulate strategies for out^maneuvering 
the aame resources. If suc.cessful, this 
i position to dorai»ate others within its eco- 



ervades the current research on interor^ni- 



zational relations and is typifiedi by the following statement by Benson 

(1975: 231): . ; / \ 

...it is assumed that or^anization^decisi\?n^-bakers , " 
^ are typically^ oriented to the acquisition and defense^ 

of an 'adequate' supply of resources. Such an -^rien- 
^ ^ tation , becomes , for the decision* makers , an operational 
, definition of the purpose of the organization an4 thus 

o.f their responsibilities as decision makers. ' . 

The similarity between the resource dependence mo^^l .and the poliCi^al^^ 

economy theory of organizations (Wamsley and Zald^ i973) has recently. been 

noted by Benson (1975). Both theories propose that organizational leaders work 

to enhance their power over other organizations , and the distril^ution of power 

between organizations within a ccfmmunity^ is largely a func(;±on^of the pattern 

of, resource exchanges between them (Levine and White ,U961) . ^ ' ' . ' 
* ' * ,» 

The natural selection mqdel also proposes* jLhat effectiveness be ii\dfexed'^ 

by an organization's bargaining position -in the acqiriLsition of resources so^gh^ 

after by others. However, whether resources areotjtained as the result dt 

managerial ingenuity or. blind luck is 'unimportant* 4s* th^ ultimate' s^ect'ion 

criteria resides in the environmdrlt , not the^^organization.. " The niodel' is ''not , 



totally indifferent- to sources of variation within and between organizations, ^ 

however, as variation provides the raw material ^bn which ^^lection operates. 

Any external constraints, "Sucji. as administrative or political m^dates origi- 

itating from sponsors or funding -agencies , are relevant to the model insofar as 

*^ 

they effect an organizati^on's ability to respond^ to local Environmental con- *^ 
ditions. \. * ' . ^ 

The tw^:? models axe* complementary rather than contradictory alternatives, 

/' * r ' 

nth both treat i-ng organizations as centers of resource concentration and power. 
Both are concerned with external constraints' on ^decision making, but differ 
the emphasis placed on adrainis.trative discretion in modifying structures and 
activities feyentually these two models may mer^ into a single perspective, 
but at present it is useful^to retain both^'because their differing emphases 
capture so many of the critioal^, issues in organizational sociology. This . 
paper^ exploits the differences In emphasis placed on autonomy versus constraint, 
and loses it to raise some pertinent questions about public policy- and the 
"design of human 'serviTte ^delivery sy5tfe^. ' ' ^ 

People Proces'sTngnDrgani-gaLtions. and Organization Sets 

The importance of establi$hing interor^anizational linkages is clearly 

^ e ^ 

evident in-the/case of pebple-processfng organizations. Thd core technology of 
people-processing organizati9ns "...consists of a set of boundary roles which 
define the input of clients, to the organization and mediate their' placenient in* . 
various external units" CHasenfeld, 1972: 256). Classification and dis))ositi6n 
is carried out in anticipation- of the reactions of external units to the 'proi.- 
'ducts of the people-processiag organizations inasmuch as the products must con- " 
form to tHt requirements of Q^cternal units. Blati (1965) showed that the' judg- • 
merits of an employment placement agency^s' ef f ectiv^nes| were based /on the ' ^ 
agency's -ability to refer ''clients to organizations that iiriplicitlyLccepte^d the ' 



altered status conferred on the clients by ,Ghe agency. In medical care and 
- correctional -systems, diagnostic centers depend upon their relations with a 

large number of external units to- allow them to make placenients matching . 

clients' altered statusgs. Many community^ centers in low incom^ neighborhoods 
, actuallir provid'e no services themselves, but instead refer clients to other 

organizations on the basis of an-iiiiti^V screening interview to determine- 

their^appropriate statuses. 

^ Most social service organizations 'usi a people-processing technology or ' 

have a large people-.processing component, and this is particularly ^true orth6 V 
^organizations.created by state and federal manpower t;raining legislation an 

£he past decades. Three of the. program- types investigated in this^tudy-- 
' Employnent Services placement^ off ices, dn-the-^Job Training p_rogra4, and the 
Neighborhood.Vouth C?rps -^operated mainly by screening applican'^s, certifying . 
them as eligible for ^tic^lar kinds o'f' employment, and then referring them ^ 
training programs or .employers. Kie fourth program investdgated->inpower 
Development antd, Trd.ning Skil^l Centers-accepted' clients for a -short training- 
period, during which the . services; of 'other organizations were used to^ supple- ^ 
.nent.the Center's offerings with clients then referred elsewhere for employment. 

The unit of. analysis iiv this stud^ is the/organization set! This concept 
is-tak,n fromMerton'.s (1957: 369) "definition of a role- set: ■'■..".that comple- " . 
ment of role relationships vJhich persons have by Virtue of occupying a par-' ' 
ticular social status.." An organization set consists of those oi^ganiza^tions 
with wh'ich a. focal orgSni^a'tidn has direct links. Aldrfch (19 77), and Evan"^. . 
(1966) proposed that an examination of this set would enable one to underTtan^ 
such things as, the structure of the fopal organization, the environmental ' 
pressures it faces, and>the degree of autonomy it is^ able to achieve. Several 
SitOdies of fodal organisations', relations with' organization sets have focused. ' 
pn the process by which or'ganizatipns adapt to^ pi»essures from organization 
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set^., Evan (1972) examined the organization sets of ' federal- regulatory con^ 
misjiins afid the pressures thatMead\^ the commissions becoming the defenders, 
, ratbeV than the regulators, of the industries they ^ere created to-monitor. ' 
j.rkch (1972) investigated how; publishing houses, movie '^tutlios, and record 
coljpanies changed their relations with members of their organization sets • - " 
bejause.of demand uncertainty, for tl,e'ir products and technplogigal require- 



ng X- 



ts. Elesh (1973) studied .the strategies'ied by universities in competi 
foj: new students with other' universities considered .to be of 'the same^qutlity . 
ank thus in the organization sets defined by "competitor'^ relations. ' 

Set: Siige-and Diversity * 



clients 



We will, examine two properties of the organization sets of manpower 
orkaniiations: the si^e of the set, and the extent to which organizations 
in the set are , cone e'nt rated in particular sectors of the .organizational popu-' ' 
lafciori of a community, or ^are dispersed across' the entire range of possible 
organizational types. v. ^ * t • / 

•a: large organization set permits , people-processing organizations' ad- 
y^miAistratoEs to have access to a large potential resource base'. Ixhe larger" 

M set, the greater the opportunity to secure required resdurces such-as ■ V 

■ . i ' 

>, training and employment positions, rehabilitative aria.soci^l services, 
^ financial support, staff-^nd physical facilities and visibility and legi-.; ' 
timicy (Aldrich. 1972; Benson, 1975). For example, 'employment counselpr.^- 
will be in a better position to place cl^nts with specialized skills. if. their. 
.ageJcies have information re|arding job openings in a large nu^nb'er of busi- 
• nessU. The creatio^ of computerized job banks which'pemit a local employ- - 
ment service agency to greatly expand its informati.oa procession gaj^ati'ty ' 
•refleUs the interest of 'top administrators ' in expanding organization set sVze. : 
. Vther^enefit of.a large organizatlon\et is t 

focal jorganlzatioh's dependence on any single interactirig o^gan^ization ' ' 



OP* 



v.. 



^(Evan, 1966), The larger an ^tganizat ion's base' of funding, the less "vulner- 
able it is to a decrease in.the anxiunt received from one.-soQrce,. k large' 
organization set may also provide organizational .administrators with infer- " 
matio^ regarding probable shifts in the availability of resources within • 
•different sectors of the community. Based on this information alternative 
sourpes can be multivated which'increase fhe long-term stability of the • 

organization set. ' / • ' ' 

\ ^ ' \. \ . \ * ■ , 

A targe organization set noV aciritate^ the control of tangible" 



resour 



also 



jihances the visibility and legitimacy 'of an organization." 
rn.the public se'ct^r it is'often difficult for a client t^'evaluate the " ' 
quality of the sex^^ces orovided by a people-processing organization." Sinde^ 



referring organizationXlEl funding agencies are often unable to adequately 
evaluate a social service organization's product." it is. likely that they will 



.use visibility and legitimacy .as criteria for selecting organizations' tb " 
support (Whetten, 1978)(, v. 

Diversity in an .organisation set's composition is advantageous for 
several reasons. -Firstt ^s Hasenfeld (1972), Mindlin and Aldrich (1975) and 
'others have pointed out, the availability o'f alternative suppliers and ^ ' 
customers^is a primary condition jinder which organizational autonomy" is mainl 
tained, A Mrge organization set Is otiB way of achieving, this' condition, 
and maintaining links with organizatioflg in many/ different functional- sectors 
6f . the interorganizational division of labor is another tastic. Just as- I 
large set is more likely to include a number of al^temative or substitute 
.suppliers and consumers, so Us^ an organization set with representatives " ^ 
of several different sectors of the environment' is less likely to be adversely 
affected by a specific type of organization" losing governmental support or 
suffering from a depressed ecpnomx.- F^r example, JLf_ajtu»ganLat ion that' . 
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provides vocatioaal train^ag maintains links with a large manufacturing firm 



N 



and a general hospital^ it is more likely to be aware ofe a simililtane^Qus dls- 

continuation of on-the-j^b training in the firm ancj the ^availability of^ 

similar pi^itions at the hospit^ than would be the case were it linked on-ly 

to the business^ firm. ,V ' ^ , 

* ^ * 
A second benefit* ofNoirganization set diversity is, that it incre,a5es an 

organization's ability to^ keep abreast of Innovations^ in administrative 

^practices, 'basic technology and the delivery of services iiHtts field. The ^ 
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' more heterogeneous an. organization's contacts with its environment, the mtre 
^ diverse ^the information received via the interactions or organizational 

professionals with members oJf--other organizations '(Hage and Aiken, 1967; 

Al*dEich<.and Herker, 1977). ' ^ . • 

The Regoutce Dependence Model and Organization Sets 

To this point we have argued that a large and diverse organization set 
♦ is vital to a people processing technology . However, our interest is. no^t * 
^s^ much in demonstrating the need for interoi;ganizational relations as in 
gaining insights into the process whereby- linkages between organizations are 

^ established. The resource dependence model suggests that .linkages are the 
outcome of deliberate decisions by st^^ members to obtai^n'contrdl over 
resource A by considering the costs and benefits of establishing an agrd6- 
ment with agency X as cbmpared with agency Y and then Selecting the altema^ 
tive which will most- likely increase tHe focal organization's dominance ^ over- 
its environment. However,, previous research On intei^rganizational relations 
has not tes,ted the utility of the* resource dependence model in predicting the 
entire set o^f relations which an organization has established. Instead it has 

^tenderd to focus on a small subset of dyadic relations, such as joint ventures 
(Aiken- and Hage, 1967; Pfeffer and Novak, 1976), or mergers (Pfeffer, 1972)** 



\ 



Thi^'is an important point because the theory^s assumptions about the manner 
in which decisions to establish Interorganiiational linkages are made may 

s 

' apply only^ for these* kinds of linkages which involve a large commitment of 

prgarrizational resources. Since these generally represent only a sroalrl fraction 
of a I^lic agency^s total se't of interorganizational relations_we question 
the appropriateness of viewing the total 'organization set as the consequence 
of +1*^117 deliberate administrative practices derived 'from 4ny organizational 

- or decision making theory. On the contrary these networks may simply "be" ar.ti'^^, 

. , ' i >> 

* - facts of legislative and "budgetary guidelines and the characteristics o^ the 

local community over which organizational hfeads have little control. Argyris 

r 

(1972) argued that the authors vcrf much of the research on the structure of 
public agencies could have arrived at the same conclusion by siipply examining 
the civil service regulations and dther policy guidelines governing these 
organizations. While this criticism Tffiay *be somewhat overstated, it is clear 
that the heads of public agencies are greatly limited in the kinds of adralni- 
strat*vte decisions ^they can make. Many options for fcontrolling the environ- 
menJtus^^by admlnis'^trators in private, organizations are jiot open to heads of 
' s^ial service agencies. Theise indlude opening branch offices; significantly 
increasing th^ size, Or substantially altering the Occupational comppsltion^ 

V A . • 

of their sta.ff; eliralnat?ng a costly product, service or client grotip; in- 

*^ " . 

creasing the budget for a product by raising its pric6; and expanding their- 

organization set to encompass* bxgaAizations outside their local jurisdiction. 

In fine, our reservations about using the resource dependence model as 

the dominant perspective'^ for studying the developpient of organization sets 

steins from the f^ct that -policy, budgetary' and geographical riestrlctlons ^ , 

greatly constrain the'decisiott making process within social Service, agencies. ' 

The objective of this study- is' to determine whether these concenis are w.ell 
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*'groundea empirically. To do this we will ejcamine the relationships between a 
wide range of organizational and community characteristics, which vary greatly, 
in-tdtrms of how much- control agency directors have over them, and the size- 

.' • " • ■ . • • . -■ ^ 

and diversity of social service a geiicies' organization' sets . , 

' ■ ■ ■ • ■ / . 

• ' /- • ' > / : ' 

Determinants of Set Size and Piversity 

» ?* " ^ " * 

. We are inter^ted in the relative predictive power of two broad classe*s 
of variables: commynity and supra-agency factors over which a local agency's 
staff have little cohtrol, and administrative practices initiated or poten- 
tiallV manipulable by orgai^izational 'headers . Based on our review of the 

• organization-environment literature and our previous research experience with 
''these organizations, we;^ identified several^prganizatioWal and contextual 
characteristics whi*cb w^, expected would be associated with large arid diver- 
sified organization sets. To determine how much-^ower local agency heads had^ 
over these variables.,- we asked several ,pxperts in the field pf manpower program 
admihistratipn to rate each characteristic on'a scale from' 1 (Or gani'zaCi^Dnal 
leaders 'have no control oyir this) to 7 (Organizational leaders have, total 

t control over this) • There was a l^igh degree of consensus among the jnenibers 
, of this panel that the characteristics could be classified ^nto, three categor- 
ies. these cojisisted of the two extreme cases of . near or. total autonomy *(6, 7) , 
]Jxtle^r no autonomy. (1 ,2) and an intermediate level (3-5) wherein the' ad- 
^^ministrator is 'cotistraiped by*prbgram guidelines, biit if is^^^^ertivd'%nd 
creative he can expandJiis scope of control* figure 1 sh^ows the variables 
which fit into ^ch category. 

Th'e variables in Category A are essentially deteWined by the legisla*- 
tive and {Program guidelines governing 'the local agenciej? or the characteris- 
tics of the local .community. It is quite difficult for local agency heads 

to alter the characteristics op the population of organizations in the' 

« * * * 
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cbmmunity, the size and complexity of their agency, or the core technology * 
they "Utilize for processing clients. Local -administrators ha^e nwre control' 
over the hiring process (Category B) wherein tHey can, to some e^Lt^t, select 
_ tiieir. staff on the basis of certain background and personal oliaracter|^ics 
Which- are perceived to facilitate, the process of interacti^ig with j^ther 
organizations. While administrators have some control oVer this activity, 
' their^-autonomy is circumscribed by civil service gui'de/ines-, the salary level 
they can offer, the technical requirements for the .positions the need for* 
the staff to be able' to relate with,_ and be respect/d by, the clients and ' 
- the types of people who #re likely t'tf apply for'tWis type of work. In cdn- ' " 
' trast, the administrators have almost total conCtol over the variables in " " 
Category C. They initiate coordination^ and communication procedures and * ' 
assign or encourage boundary spanning activities for staff 'members . • ' 
_ The resource dependence model gives ^atest weight to variables in . , ' 
• Category c; whereas the natural .^.lection or ecological model gives greatest 
weight to-external constraints on" organizational activities, thus' emphasizing 
Category A. ' Variables iTi" Category B are- a mixed lot, po'teireially subject to 
administrative' con trql but onlyWith extra effort. TKe relative explanatory . 
importance of these three categori<?is of variables is the 'focus of our study, • 
but we are also interested in the predictive power of each of the sixteen ^J- 
^variables in -Figure 1. They were^selected because of their plausible relation-, 
skp with organization set size' and diversity, and the rationale for 'includ- 



ing each vartaBle ds given in tlie follgwing seven hypotlieses. 



I 



I 

I 

! 
I 

i f 



Community Cbn't^eixt" * ^ • ^ 

gAxi importanycharactekistvi'C' of th6 community context , that should effect * 
coordination b^wecm organizations is the number and diversity of the organi- / 
zations in t/e community. ^ Preyl^ous investigatoi^^,^ working/ at the dyadic- 
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level of ^interorganizaiional relations, postulated a curViiinear relatioai^'e- 
tveen the nunber of organizations in a population and the development of coor- 
dinating argencies or interfirm organizatidTNy(Litwak and Hylton', 1962; .Pfef f er 
and Ley.ebici, 1973). Their argument wag^ that a population with a large number '' 
of organizations is le^ able to develop a collective structure of interbrgani- 
^ational relations due to the larg^ number of linkages required to connect all 
organistations involved. From the perspective pi any sing*le organization, 
hovmvct> having a large and diyersified. population from which to choose should 

facilitate the development* of a large and ^diversified organization set. We 

. I ' - . • ^ 

are thus lei to the following hypothesis: v * ^ . • 

c ' * . 

1 

HI: The larger and less concentrated . the organizational 



population; the greater the opportunities* for forming 

\ 



interorganizational links,; and hence the lai^ger the ^ 



t -organization gfet and the lower the concentration of 

set members In a small number of sectors. 

OrAani^ationaL >Size and C6mplexit^ ..'^ / * 

Since o^ur purpose is to predict the size and diversity of organization sets, 
it is lo^gic^l to include the size and diversity of the organization's staff as* 
» independen^t variables. Tha overall scale of, the organization is a function ' 
^Of^e Agency's budget, which i^ set by state and federal authorities. The 
amount of money available for lairing staff is a*major parameter over which :\ 
the local leadets have little control. We expect that staff si-ze should 
affect the size of the organization set ^because larger size means iiK)re people 
available for. initiating linkages with other organizations*, 
\ Occupational differentiation represents the level of internal speciali- 
\iatlon ar} organization has attained in the delivery of* its services. Special- 
ists tnust be hired within the guidelines laid down by supra-organizational , 
authorities. Hage and Aiken (1967) H'ave.shWi that the level of professional 
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differentiation 'in a social service agency is positively related. to the rate 
6f program innovation and the nuiriber .of joint programs established. Although 
their definition of interorganizational relations was much, more restricted 
than ours — joint programs versus many forms of interdrganlzatipnal linraftges — 
we expect tjiat the relation between occupational complexity and interorgani- 
zational relations will be similar, inasmuch as the greater the diversity in 
occupational specialities, the >gr€ater the opportunities for specialized \ 
staff to conc^trate on 'linkages with organizations ftom specific community 
sectors . " 

[ H2: The larger the budget, *the greater the number .of staff 

and the wider "the* range of occupational specialities 
they represent, the larger and less concentrated , the — ■ 
organization set. 

TefchnoloRical Complexity ' - ^ 

In a social service agency, technological complexity refers to the number 

of different services and the breadth of. services offered clients. Th^^reater 

the number of services offered, the more complex the* organization's processing 

activities. The breadth of services offered ranges from cases where only a 

limited aspect of the client's li^e-rspan is of concern, to cases wher^^iere 

is broad interest in th^e client as a, whole person (cf., Lefton and Rosengren's " 

*(1966] distinction between minus and plus laterality). An organization with 

a broad concern for its clients may provide not only vocational training but 

alscT'-prersonal counseling, day care services, and^a^^job placenient service. We 

^eypect that the*greater the number of servic^^^^V^o'vided and the greater the 

client lif^ ^space ^compassed by these services, the greater th6 need for link- 

ages with other organizations. , - ^ *^ " w 

H3: The larger the number of services offered and the more 

Inclusive the services, the larger and less concentrated * 
the organization" set. 
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Characteristics^ of ^the Staff . ^ ' • 

Two of the personal characteristics of the staff whic* could influence 



their abili.ty to initiate interorganizational relations are the level of 
professional training and the number of previous positions they have held 
in other coiranunity-based organizations. Previous research has shown that 
when local coramunity^ leaders* were as^d to rate the' effectiv^ess of these ^ - 
organizations, one of\he* organizational characteristics ^associated w^th a 
positive rating was a well educated staff (Whetten, 1978). We expect that 
well^^^edi^ted and artj|j|fiulate representatives of these Agencies tend to 
enhance their progratn^s legitimacy in the community, which in turn makes it 
easier for them to establish agre^ents for client and service exchanges ^ ^ 
with other organization^. Well educated staff members are more skilled irk^ 
negotiating and monitoring the exchange relationships 'and this also contri- 
butes to the positive image of the organization. Similarly, staff members* 

' should be' better qualified if they had held positions in' other organizations 
'in the community because this background would increase their awateness^ of 
training and employment opportunities in the community. -This fonQj^^of inte- 

* gration has teen observed in studies of the movement of staff between divisions^ 
of multinational corporations (Galbraith and Edstrom, 1974) asWell as between 
organizations withih an industry (Pfeffer and Leblebici, 1973). \^ After a 
staff roenfcer has been Wred^ the distinctive competence of the agency can be 
maintained or upgraded' by encouraging continuing involvement in professional 
activities,. ' - , ^ ^ 

0 

H4: The greater the professional training and activity 

staff members* and the- greater the nurabei: of prev^olis \^ 
1 , , jobs held by the staff in manpower relevant o;?^niza- V 

>' tions, the larger and less concentrated tijc^ organiza-: V * ' , 

tion set. , y ^ \ 



Boundary Spanning Activities . ' • • ' 

Boundary spanning 'tasks are an integral part of the. core technology of 
people-processing organizations, as most of the work of the^^nization 
(i.e., classification and 'disposition of- clients) takes place at the' organi- 
zation's ^boundaries (Aldrich and Herker, 1977). We will focus on three 
types of boundary spanning activities. These are: (1) 'Provitiing direct- 
services to clients on a day-to-day routine basis, with such activities - 
:. -requiring service ahd client coordination with external units on a cgse-by-' 
case basis i (2) Formal coordination other organizations via planned „. 

cognation mechanisms, such as intetagenoy committee meetings or member- 
ships on overarching coordinating b^odies; and (3) Info-rmal coordination in " 
extra-organizational settings, such as through membership in local wlun- 
tary civic or community action associations. All three types of boundary 
spanning activities help overcome the obstacle to coordination among social- ' 
service agencies that^ results from a lack of shared irfformation about Service ^ 
offered and clients available (Warren, Rose and Bergi^der, 1974). 
. ^ Voluntary association memberships facilitate interorganizational coor- 
^Alnation not only because tTiey serve as an information , channel but also because 
overlapping memberships tend to mitigate conflict between organization^-. 
Turk ,(ia73X^ued that commu^iity-wide^ associations provide a means for^^t^e 
expression of shared values arid the breaking down of organizational hostilities 
through cross-cutt^^ and overlapping 'megibersKipSv^ , ( 

H5: The higher the proposition of (staff engaged in boundary . 
\ spanning tasks >^ tl^ .greater the number of coordinating 

organization and >©illntary organization memberships held 
by the staff, the larger and less concentrated the organl-- 
^ . zation set. 

Administr ative Control and Coordination Practices \ 

Because the local ~ig(S«^jMieads appear/to have substantial control over 
this set of variables the^£roblem_o> correctly identifying the direction of 
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causality between the "independent" and "dependent" variables 'is more dif f;lcult 
(Hall^^et. al., 1976). Since the previously discussed organizational charac- 
teristics are fvjkt as^ readily adapted by administrators to changes^ in local 
environmental condi^ons, we are "confident, that they are correctly classed as - 
independent variables. 'While one must approach assigning the direction of 
causality between internal ■ooordination and control variables and the number 
of interorganizational relations vith upre caution the prevailing belief in 
the field is that; centralization of decision making authority and formali- • 
zation of work 'rules deci^eases over time in response to the increased size . 
Vand complexity *of the organization's set of interorganizational relationships. 
This is due to the fact that an expanding number of linkages produces a . ' 
gteater volume of boundary, spanning decisions which must be made by Central 
administrators and this in turn prompts them to decentralize some^f^Lhe/r ' 
decislon^maktng- authority to- boundary spanning personnel, Aiken JiA Hage?.- 
(1967) first proposed this hypothesis but their research on organiiational 
characteristics a'nd the number of joint prtfgrams "produced just tU opposite 
finding. ■ I^his follow up study y Paulson (1974), provided suppot/ fo"r the ' 
original' hypothesis 6y showing that centralization; was indeed niiattvely 
correlated with the number of interorganizational relations in^ls sample of 
organizations. We fefel that this contradiction in results miy be due to^ the 
measure of interorganizational 'relations^ed in the two studies. - Aiken ^nd 
Hage measured only joint programs which presumably involved the commitment'of ' 
a substantial amount of the organization's resources, whereas. Paulson measured ' 
a broader, range of relationships, similar to the current Study. This- is a 
significant difference inasmuch as' the amopnt of resource^ b'^ing commited to 
joint programs likely increases the concern of senior administrators for 



. tight fiscal control which day .outweigh* their concern over having t^ 



«pen'd a great deal of time focusing on boundary spanning activities. Inasmuch 
as this study is examining, interorganizational linkages which generally do not 
involve a substantial QomraltJment of resources we expect that centralization of 
decision making authority and formalization of work procedures and iy|les will 
decrease as a Jimctiou^af--the'size and diversity of the organization set.' 
Information sharing between staff meiSjers is expected to be positively 
,:related;to interorganizational activity because it facilitates' the clrcula- 
Vtrai of knowledge regarding the location and availability of resources in 
the environment. If an organization 'has frequent staff meetings to' exchange 
inform^ion, the staff as a whole will be more info,rmed about ppportunities 
for enlarging the organization set. "Hage /^d Aiken (1967) reported a corre- 
lation of .83 between the number of committee meetings- per month -anO^e 
nunfcer of joint programs, with the correlation only moderately reduced when 
partial correlations were computed. Paulson Xl97^)^ in his replication of 
the Hage and Aiken studied found a more modest ,,28 correlation between these ''^ 
two variables. 

, H6: ^We e^ect that centralization aad formalization will be 
liegatUvely related'to the size anti diversity of the 
^ . organization set. We further expect 'thaj: the number of ' 

sfaff meetings held will be positively associated with 
a large and^diverse organisation set, , ^ 

^ ■ . r. 

. . In our earlier discuss ion. of the advantages of la^ge and diverse organlA 
zation sets, we noted that a large organization set reduces a focal or^ar^- 
zatlon's dependence on any single interacting organization. Large set size 

lalso^allows focal organizations* to .distribute dependencies' across various 
sect^xrs of a community's organizational^opulat ion,, thus cushioning the organ- 



ization against i^ipastic clfange in* any particular se«^ To the ^extent that 
administrator^^cognize this^hfenefit, they will use aii increase in set size^ 



I 
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to diversify their int? rorganizational linkages < However, if bur previous 
hypotheses are correct, there may be little discretion left t^ administrators « 

to diversity. 

^\ 

H7: The larger the organization set size, the less concentrated 
the set. 

Methods • » 

K The study was conducted during the summer of 1973 in communities 'through- 
out New York State, excluding New York City (Whetten, 1974), The study 
involved 81 organizations representing four types of manpower prc^grams: 

Neighborhood Youth/ Coi:ps, On-the-Job Training programs, Manpowelr Development - 

'• * • 

nd Training Ski^l Centers^ and New York Stat^ Employment placement offices. 

A brief descripti6n of each Program type is included in Appendix I. Three ^ 
""different survey instruments were used to collect Information on the variables 
used in our analysis. 

Information about the internal operations and structure of an organization 
was ^ obtained from an interview with the director as well as from a self-admin- 
istered questionnaire completed by the professional staff and the director. 
The staff excluded from the^uestionnaire survey were secretaries, elerks, 
booV:keepers, and general office h^elp. The self-administered questionnaire 
provided information about the individual activities, background,. and percep- 
tions of staff members, as well as some aspects of the organization's structure 
and technology. The agency director was asked questions abou the o^ni^ation 
as a whole, ^ such as number of staff and current level- of funding. We assumed 



that the director was the most reliable J.nforin^nt foV providing such informa- 
. ^ i 

tion, as he or she was most likely, to have direct access to the required. . 
information. ... \ 
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■ > Information about^ the composition of an agency's organization set was . 
obtained from the* director's respotise to a master list of organizij^ns. in 
the community; The n^ster list was~a compilation of .every known <,ub lie' and 
.non-profif organization -in 'the focal organization's community and surrounding 
c^miauriit.ies, and was compiled over a two year^peridd from directories of 
community organizations supplied by' local government and social service 
cpordinating agencies. The list was validated by asking the directors of 

Social Services Department 
and Chamber of Coifimerce in each city to cfieck the list for omissions and 
errots several months before the interview. Orgnaizations on' the. master list 
w^te classified into ten categories, shown in Appendix II, based on the 
seckfor of the eommunity they represented. 

Private or profit oriented businesses Vere not- included in ^th is. analysis ' • 
because the list of businesses on the master list was compiled in,much I'ess 
systematic manner and was incomplete in some respects. Agency directors were 
asked to indicate Vhich' of the ^anizations on the master list their organi- " 
zation interacted with, and to specify the nature of the relationship. In 
this paper we disregard the latter information °and use only the directo^r's 
response as to the presence or absence, of a relation. 

^ - The unit of' analysis Is the organization., with. Some variables constructed 
from the aggregat-lon of individual responses."' Thete is little agree^nt among I 
organizational investigators ab.out the most appropriate Inethod of aggregation " I 
(lynch, 1974). In our case we Aised the si'rai>le average of all individual / ■ 

scores wiphin each organizatioa. Haje and Aiken (1967) have^^bpos^ a/i^l- ~ 
ternative two step approach of Aggregating by social positions, with a position 
defined as the unique intersection, between tihe vertical (hierarchical) and hori-; 
zontal (occupational) axes. We chose not to use this approach for several reasons 



.These include: 1, It implicitly assumes that the' process of horizontal dif- ' 
/feilentiation, by^|)osition''and departfnent, has reached full maturity in th^e « 
^organizations being studied*'(cf . , BUu, 1972). However, we found that this 
'.yas not the case in many manp()wer agencies due to their small size or lack 
rof technological complexity. 2» When, as in our sample, there are a sm^ll, 
ipuflber of people assigned to each social positipn this approach results in 
•tjie^^^g^ation of utireliable scores. 3. The social jpcfeition appraoch pro-' 
educes an i§Krganizational score which^ is "top heavy". That is, it placed a ^ 
(dispxoportionately large weight on the, responses of top adn^nistrative leaders 
fi^.nce i];^dividual responses are averaged first by their position and there are 
typically fewer people occupying administrative positions than staff positions, 
if' researchers are studying a phenomenon s\ich as the adoption of expensive 
nev\ pqtiipment, or programs, which require the approval and support of the * 

^ V ' .\ ^ 

organizational elites, then an organizational score ^,f people's atfeitudea 
toward \nnovati'on, for instance, probably ought to be weighted in favQr of 
^ senior officials since that will accurately reflect the impact which any 
gijA^n person's attitude is" likely^ to^;h&ve on the decision to^ adopt. However, 
tth^ phenomenon we are studying is quite different. , The decision to send client 
4 tiq.qrganization.X or Y is more li'kely to J)e i^fliiojiced by the staff ^^embers 
handlir\g the actual people, processing activities than by senior' administrative 
Officials. Consequently, we feel that a simple average of all responses' ^ 
pypiiuces or:gaai2Stional scores which are mor^ valid^ indicators of the factors 
i^ipinging on.th,is particular phenomenon. One of the pr?)posed advantages o^ 
the^SQcial position approach is- that it compensates for different sampling 
ratios for each position. We handled this problem by dropping 14 organiza- 



J' 



t^ons- ia whith there was a low response rate for both the total staff and the 
tv{0;^uh-croubs of supervisors and subordinates. We found that even i|i the 



very -small organizations there was cl^a^ hierarchical distinction between 
supervisprs and\^subo.rdinat^s and consequent).y we wer^ careful obtain « 

^adequate samples of each, ' ' . . 

^ Wl)i,le we ^ave included operationalizations of ^our independentr^vari allies 
in Appendix III we will discuss our two cfependent varial)les lier^^'T^'^'orga^ 
zation set size is operationcflized as the total number of ndn-pro^it local 

organizations, public and non-profit, with whiel^^ Jfocal manpower organi- 

^ ( S 

zation interacts. The mean aize of the organizaticjn sets is 72, with a 
median of 56. Sets ranged ir> size from a miniiSom of 12 to a maximum ^f 
267, with the standard deviation being 48. .j * ^ • * 

Organization set diversity is operationali^zed usifig the H concentration 

meagre (Adleman, 1969) which is the sum bf the squared^percentages of organ- 

I ^ . ^ 

. izations in each of the nine community selctors^ Thet computing » formula is: \ 



3^ * 

with a defined as the number of organizations in sector i and A defined as 
the total number of organizations in the orgahization set^ H then tneasures 
the extenX:^ to which members of the organization set "are concentrated in a 
few sectors or spread out over, many-^-the larger the H, the'hi^^r the con- 
centration, (oSr <he lower the diversity).^ The mean H Is .17, w-ith the stan- 
dard deviation being .05. • ^ . , . , 

Results • f • ^ • / . 

, To detemine if the four types of manpower progr^m^ should be 'Included 
as a variable in the stiidy, a one-way inalysis of variance Was calcula^^d for 
each variable to check for significant differences between the four 'programs. 
Of the la variables included in our analysis,- only 2 showe.d signif icant -dif- 
ference? by program* As' an* additional check, dummy variables for program* 



type were included in our regression analysis. Fo^ both dependent .variables 
these variables had very small and statistical!^ insignificant beta's. Con- 
sequently we decided not to include program type as a variable. ^ 

Table 1 shows the correlations between the c3^xtual and organizational 
chata^ristics and organization set size arid diversity. Basically the^se 
results coafirm our ovef^rching hypothesis that external constrains have ar 
greater effect on the size an<^ diversity of ' org^riization sets than'do local 
administrative practices. Of the 13 correlations with values of .20 or 
higher (p=.05> between the independent and two dependent variables, only 
three invpj^e variables from Categories B or C in Figure 1. 



t 



Table 1 About H5re.' • - ' . . - 

* J — — 

Since zero order cor^elatix)hs can be misleading when the independent 
variables have moderate intercorrelations we ran a two step .multiple regres- 
sion for^ch of the 'dependent va^riables. To do this we regressed the^depen- 
^nt variables on Category A variables first and then on the Category B and 
C variables. We did this because we are* confident that the A variables are 
causally prior to the B and C variables. Since we were less sriire of the 
exact ordering 'of all^e variables a full scale path a^ialysis is inappropriate. 
Table 2 shows" the results of this analysis. ^ 



Table 2 About Here ' . < 



Again we see that the contextual factors are better predictors of organic 
zation ret characteristic? than administrative practices. The increase in c 
attributed to the variables manipulatable'by agency heads' (B ^nd C) Is mWcH 

. ^ - ^ ' - . # / 

smalltr than the R from variables reflecting external constraints: This 

conclusion is supported by th» fact that for the depiLdent variable organi- . 

■ L ' ■ '. 

eatlon set diversity, only 3 of the" IQ independent vaHjd)les vuth significant 
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beta weights are from the B or C , categories, jn the K:ase^of organizat;tbn set 
size 3 of the 5 significant independent variabiU are "from the A category ' • 
Examining our seven specific hypotheses we jind ^slderdble support for 
hypotheses 1-3 ^nd 7 and only" weak support for hypotheses 4-^ Both "the. size- 
and concentraVon of the .org^geization set are affected by the breadt^i of ' , » 
services the orga^j^zation provides a«d the number of different occupational • 
specializations, used in dispensing these services.' The. size of the set is 
influenced ^y the potential number -o"f linkages which can be made with other 
iirganizations in the coimnunity, the number of noii-task^ related or-ganizations 
the staff belong to and the rate of- communication in the organization. Set 
concentration is dependent' on the l^vel of concentration in the population of 
coimnfinity organizations; the size of 'the agency's budget, ;the number of staff, 
their level of professional training, the amount of bqundary spanning activities 
assigned to th^n and the formalization of the work, relationships. One of the ' 
•most striking patterns in ,this table is that the overall scope and size of 
the organization (variables A3-A7^ C3) appear to- have less impact on the size' 
of the organizatioi^ set than they^do on the set's con'centration. It appears 
that as an agency increases the scale of its operatiog^ ^he added straff are 
used to establish .Vt^lations with a greater diversity 'of organizations'. This 
outcome is likely due to the fact that the princip'al mechanism for growth in 
these agencies is the addition', of new servic^ delivery programs which are 
g4q,erally diffei^ent from, though related to", current programs. This suggests " 
that the breadth of the agency's activities (A5-A7) is the most^ fundamental * 
determinant of the diversity of its, organization set and 't^at the size of. its 
budget (43), the nuii^er of staff it employs (A4> and the percent of bound^* 
spanners it utilizes (C3) are simply first order outcomes of this horizontal ' 
growth Rrpcess ^which J.n turn faciUitate the development of a diversified or-' * 
ganization set. r - ^ ' ' % • 
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Ther\B are two additional" results- in Table 2 which ought to be highlighted. 
First, we are unfortunately, mlable to add much clarification to the confusion 
in l)ast research regarding the relafionshif> between internal coordination and 
control practices and interorganizatlonal relations because' wfi'lle the* regres- ' 
sion coefficients for comniunication and formalization are both significant 
, and in the hypothesized direction for one of the two measure of organization 
. sets characteristics, 'fcke^erall pattern ^o^relationships (both carrelations' 

-and beta weigfits) between this act of independent and dejiendent variLaUes is " 
. rather w^ak. \^h^le this is consistent with our overall expectation that 

. control and. coordination^ practices play a less significant role in the process 

-* , t * 

of establishing Intetorganizational relation^ than other organizational char- 
acteristics, our interest in resolving the contradictions in past research 
on this topic is still keeo. Secoftd, we feel that the concept of boundary . 
spanning has been too narrowly conceptualized in the past, N^naslnuch. as it is 
^typically- defined as on-the-job extra-organizational relations. While this 
^ /• study has demonstrated the importance of job related boundary spanning acti- 

vities CC3) as a predictor o^f interorganizational relations we ha<e alpo 

*■ ■ 

shown that off-the-job doiit^ts' thrpugh the medium of local voluntary, organi- 
^ zations and community action associations also enhance^an organizations' 
,^ , ability to enlarge its entwork of relationships. ' ' ^ . • v _ • 

* *■ . « 

Policy Implications ^ . ^ 

From Table 2 ye can see that while each of the seven hypotheses were . - 

plausible* when cbnsidered^individually , by'grouping these organizational and 

contextual characteristics according to how much' control local administrators 

have over phem we obtain a, much clearer understanding of tlieiT true effect on 
' ' '. . ■ - 3 - 

-interorganizational relations. These results seem to reflect threfe aspects of 

the interorganizatioival linkage formation process:' (1) The' need -for an otgani-- 
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zation to establish linkages (breadth and number of services of feredX; ^ (2) 



Various meana, which facilitate' the establishment of interorganiz^ational re- 



lations.* (size of the budget, number of staff and occupation"&l specialis^tg , 
level of professional training, memberships in voluntary organizations and 
internal j2ommunication* and coordination); and (3) Environmental constraints 
on the humt>er of linkages that can 'Established (set size and size arid . 



diversity x)|]V Che organization pop^la^on). Viewed 



res 



uiibsThave'inipoijtant implications for the design of social service pro- 



J. 



grams. Since most of the factors which significantly influence the composl- 



in this manner, these 



lpler-proces$ing agencies 



tion of organization sets for state or federal ^peoj 

are essentially pre-determined before local administrators are hired*, fed- 
eral and 'state program administrators must assume substantial responsibility 
for facilitating the establishment of a large and 

interorganizational relations. In this regard, o^a, 
< * 

principle which can ^e extrapolated from these resi 

have a balance b^etween its nee^ds'for interorganizational relations and its 
means for, facilitating the establishment of these 



Linkages. Since agency 
KSads bave little control over^ the types of positions in their agency and 
the division of labor between their counsellors, interviewers and teachers,, 
it appears important for program designers to inciiease the range of occupa- 



tional specialities in a program^if* they plan to 



Increase th-^ breadth of 



services to^be^vprovlded. An example ort^an imbalanced program would I? 



It with. -a broad rat^ge. of 



which provided a ^^ge number of services that de 
client problems but was operated with a narrow rat.ge of £)ccupational spec- 



iallties and on such a small budget that compensa 
of occupational specialists by hiring 3t large anc 



no£ 'be feasible. 
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jro^ly based network* of*' 

federal system design* 
ilts is: a program should 



?e one 



ing 'fbr the low diversity 



veil educated staff would 



Our proposition that designers of social service programs should explicitly 

. ' ' t 

reqognize the needs for external relations ,which their progtain will contain and 

then ensure that they have built in adequate provisions -for establishing these 
linkages represents an extension of the more common practice of balancing in- 
ternal needs for coordination with the. means for achieving coordination. Such 
an approach is appropri'ate for long linked orOntenSive (Thompson, 19^7) 

' people changing technologies but for mediating peopie-processin& technologies 
concerns over insuriag proper interorganizational coordination should be * 
given priority along side concerns for intraqrganizational coordination.,- 
Tabl^ ; suggests that this criteria was not used in tKe design of these 
people-processing programs. The "need" variables, numDej>-and breadth of 
service (,A6-7) , do not have a jingle high positive correlation **with. any of 
th6 "means" variables controlled by program designers (A3-5). Thus, by de- 

'fault the primary responsibility for coping with the need for interorggnlza- 

tional- relations is left up- to the local agency heads who are 6?|*5**^e to 

manipulate those aspects of the organization which' have a marginal" impact 

t ■ ■ , ■ ' , 

on the size and diversity of the organization set. ' . ^ . 

We find some evidence of this coping beliavior in Table 1 since the num- 

^ er 

ber and breadth of -services is correlated positively with the professional 
activity of the staff, participation interagency coordination 'councils, 
memberships in voluntary organizations mid a large percentage ai boundary 
spanning roles. Of tlt^jsgg^^a^iables, voluntary" organization memberships is' 
_^the mast intriguing to us because it has -largely been Overlooked in, previous 
interqrganizationai research. This result suggests that for'public community-, 
b^ed organizations', the practice^of identifying boundary spanning roles 
solely on the basis of whether a person's work requires boundary ^spanning . . ' 
activity njay be too narrow, as it appears that considerable jo^ related \ 
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boundary spanning activity is occurin^ outside the context of an employee's 
eight-hour work day. Thi^ opens up a' whole range of administrative stratV ' 
gies for enlarging and jlversifying organization sets. It appears, that 
^c^iyities which enlarge a staffs range of personal contacts with tnembers" 
of. relevant local organizations increase their value as mediators betweeiv- ""'^ 
r the needs of cl^nts and available opportunities for their fuX^flllme^. ' 
ft^the-"ti^ "this data'-t^as collected one of the::^a£^^^which tends .to. . 
lance between the need forJ.ntefoinfzational relations and 
^^establishing them, inrt^ese federal social service programs is 
that the same standardized program-was operated^'ii. all cdjun^ities, regard- 
^ less of their size and other idiosyncratic differences. Since' budgets are 
generally a function of the size of the client population, programs in small 
towns tend to be very modest. However, a reduction i^the size of staff is 
often no> a,ccompanied by a. reduction in the scope of ' the program. Therefore, 
a small staff- in a rural area "may be responsible for providing basically the 
same range of services as their counterparts in a larger urban setting. The 
difficult of this, undertaking is compounded by th^ fact that rural settin*'gs 
have fewer, and a less diversified' group of, organizations with „ich tVe^tSb- 
lish linkages.and the members of these communities tend to be less professionally 
oriented. Table 1 provides some support -for these conclusions as it shows a 
correlation of .Sa'and .34 between the number o'f organizations in the co5nnu- 
nity (a surrogate fpr community size) and the size of the agency^ budget, 
and the professional activity of th^ staff, respectively. 

This line of reasoning supports the current federal poZ>e5r'of decentralizing^^ 
and decategoriz^g manpower planning. Instead of implem^enting one standard ' • * 
program in all communities throughout the country, the 'Comprehensive Employ- 
aent and Tr,aining Act of 1974 places the authority^ for desiring programs in 
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leaders misperceived the change or properly interpreted the incomi^nfonna- 

7 - 

tipn but lacked the interest or ability (e.g., autonomy to change sJ^ificant 
"variables) to act on their knowledge.-' Either way, the result is the same. 
Our Yeseatdj, suggests that since so many of the keyfactors affecting the ' 
-establishment of linkages between organizations in the public s^r are not 
directly controllable by their staff members,, it appears that the explanatory 
power of the resource control model is restricted and that. the natural selec- 
tion model may represent a more fcuitful approach for directD^ng future re- 
search in this area. : \ * , 
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Footnotes 



!• Note that the terms high diversity ar>4 low concentration are used inter- 
changeably throughout the paper. * , " • ; 

2. An examination of^ these 14 organizations indicated that they did not / 
vary significantly in terms of program type ^ organizational character- 
istics or organi2ation set size and diversity from the remaining 67 ^ 

^ organizations. ^ ' , 
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APPENDIX I ; • v 

PROGRAll DESCRIPTIONS . ' • ' 

• \ ■ . " 

OJT (On the Job Training): The OJT programs in th^ study were all fed- 
erally fundfid and operated out of the district office *of .the State Employnene 
Service. It is designed to place disadvantaged workers in jobs in private, 
businesses 'where thl? receive training 9n the -job and eventually move into a ' 
regular job slot. During the training period their wages are subsidized by 
the OJT program. ° . ^ ! i 

MDT Training Center^- MDT Training Centers were begun under the Man- » 
poweif Development aftdjraining A^t to'give vocational training to disadvan- 
taged workers who wished to learn a new skill or upgrade the skills they. had 
previously learned. Most Centers. offer at least five different kinds^of 
training, ranging from skilled' mechanic classes ^to registered nursfes. tVaining. 
Some also Include prevocatibnal ski3,ls foi workers with little education or 
unsatisfactory' work habits,. CereiWcation of eligibility for training and ^ 

placement in jobs after training^ari handled hy local Employment' Service 

■ ^ ' . ■ / 

offices, sometimes with an office 041 the premises. ' ■' 

NYC (Neighborhood Youth Corps): NYC programs are the most homogeneous , 
category of manpower.^rograms in our study, a| most perform only one function: 
finding jobs for youth aged 16 to 21 in, nonprofit public and priyate. organi- , 
zations, although 'some do provide coun^ling services. • The~-!.argest' coinportetit 
oKllYC i^ the In-School and^Sunimer employment 'pgiqgram which &erve^ in-school 
youjh from families^ below' the poverty line. Most N^fC prografe\re affiliated*" 
with local OEO-CAP' agencies. . " ' - ' . 
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Local Employment Service Offices : The final component of the manpower 
Training system studied is the local Employme^ Service office in each urb 



an 



^cemmunity". /Although federally funded, the Employment Service is operated on 
a state-by-state basis .and. it^ structure )varies across the.staties. Employ- 
ment Service -of fices are to provide testing, placement, and job. iftarket infor- 
" ^ mation to all persons seeking employment, although in practice fhey serve 
mainly the disadvantaged and person? without access to other channels of 
, employment information." ' ' * 
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Wendix II ■ 

COMMUNITY SECTORS 

The nine , community sectors were: '(O) Manpower programs that are' state 

or Kderally funded;. (1) Education, training ^nd employment organizations ^ 

e.g., schools or employment inforination centers; (2) Economic assistance 

organizations., e.g., soc;ial services departments of the F.H.A^; (3) Medical 

and health ca^re orgahizjririons , e.g., hospitals and nursing h/mes; (4) Public 

safety-organizations, -e.g., police and fire departments; (sj Recreation and^ 

entertainmentTorgartiEations, e.g.. Boy's- Clubs "or youth campk; (6) General-"' 

m 

social service organizations, e.g.. Family Services, Senior Citizens Infor- 
mation Service, or the Salvatic^;:5^^ (7) Administration, research and cen- 
tral planning organizations and agencies, e.g., the mayor's office city 
planning departmentfs, or any of the many New York State departments; and 
(8) Special interest organizations, e.g.,^NAACP, Mental Health Association, 
the Better Business Bureau, or the AFL-CIO.^ Sector- (9) , Private and profit- 
oriented businesses, is excluded from this study 
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APPENDIX III , ' 

• ' OPERATIONA^IZATIQN OF ^INDEPENDENT. VARIABLES' 

Hi^ly skewed\^arlables were logged to obtain a more normal distribution. 

Size of the Or Ra u lzaL ional Population ^ The total number of non-profit organis- 
ations in each community. 

^ ' \ ' ^ \^ 

Diversity of the Organization Population : All nbn-profit organizatiorts in 

the community were categorized .by community sector (S.ee Appendix* II) and 

Budget : The amount of money allocated to an agency for, the 1972-73 fiscal 
year by the state or federal government. Sinpe the individual Employ- 
ment Service offices' did not have a separate budget their ope'ratitig 
^ expenses were 'figured by multiplying their number of staff times an* 
^tverage salary and overhead amount supplied by the state office. This*" 
Variable Was logged. 

* ♦ 

Number of Staff : The number;, of staff in an agency. Part-time members were 
^ counted on the basis of the fraction bf full-time which they worked in 
the organization. 

Number of Occupational Specialties : On the basis of theiip job -titles and a 
description of thel£asks they perfonned, staff membeifs'* were placed into 
eight categories: Administration, Basic Education Iristrjictors, Work 
Skills Instructors, Guidance and Cbunseling, Interviewers, Job Placement 
-and Development, Social Workers and Community Organizers, and Staff 
positions '^(e.'^. , publicity, evaluation, training, research). The' 
number of different categories represented was used a6 the organization's 
score. ' % . 1 

* i V ^ 

Professional Training : The average number off-years of education of the staff 
^ members. . * ^ 

Professional Activity : This is an index based on: one point for belonging - 
to a professional ^association, one point for attending any professional 
meetings during the previous five years or holding an office in a pro-^ 
fessiY)nal association during the previous five y^ars. * ' 

Number of Services Offered : Staff members were asked to identify the services 
offered by* their organizations from the following list: Outreach, Intake 
and assessment or diagnosis; Orientation of clients or program partici- 
pants, Basic education,- Wprk skill training. On-the-job training within 
the organization, C)lLith'^--j ob counseling or supervision (at sites in oth^er 
organizations)/. Counseling, Supportive services (e.g., day care centers,- 
» ttans^rtation) , Job development (Solicitation) ,^ Sending referrals for 

' job placement. Sending referrals to other organizations to receive per- . 
sonal services, follow up on referrals. Research and planning. This 
^ variable was logged. ^ ' J \ * " 
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— u fff "^"^"^ 4^ ^^^^^ how often they lealt 

- ^ f°ij°"^"g/spects of their cliei^ts' lives:' Medical problems, - 

Family relationship, Other social proble^ (e.g., related to their work 
• A^L^^'f ? u' Economic problems. Educational needs, and experience. 

* Psychological characteristics. Plans and Idreams . ^ Four response cate'- 
gories ranged from "Every time we meet with them" to "Never". ■ w 

"'"''^n/L'^^^itiis'^ T^^T^^ ''''' 

ing activities Intake and assessment. Job development. Sending refer- 
rals for job placement, -SencUng referrals for personal services!' ^ 

^"''ra?atL°"o-^" Interagency Coordination ; The average -nuirt^i, ^f. manpower- 

variah?^3"r r "^'^ "^''^^ staff . members b^elong to. This 

^arlable vas logged. 

Voluntary Association Memberships ;' The average number of community or civic 
action organisations (e.g., NAiV:P.. Settlement House Board) the staff 
ineinh.ers belong to. This variable was logged. * 

Previous Jobs : The average number of previous jobs the staff held in the 

fri^-nTrM'^^"K°^°'^^"^'^''°"'= Employment Service, other manpower 
organizations, business organizations, public agencies, education organi- 
log.ged!' '^°™^ty servfce ^tfype organizations. This variable was 

Communications ; The number of regularly ^che^^led meetings within an organi- 
zation per month. This variable- was logged. cnxn an organi 

Formalization : An index composed 9f the organization's standardized scores 
regarding the presence or absence of; /(I) An organization chart' "(2) 

• Writ^ten contracts of emplpyn^nt; and O) Written records 'of job ^e-r- ' 
formance. The T^er 30 variables were scored on the basis of whether 
they were avai^^able fqr.administrators and supervisors only, or for aS 
non-cl^ical personnel. . . y» "i- lor axj. 

% • . > 

Centralization ; The ^tafl. members' aver-age response -regarding how often they 
participated i-n making the following decisions; (1) To promote any of 
^ the non-clerical staff ; -(2) To hire new staff members; (3) adopi nL . 
_ policies; and (4^ To adopt new; programs; ^ Responses were coded on a 5 
point scale from "Never" to i'Always". ' u eu on a j 
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FIGURE'!' 

Determinates of Organizations. Set Size and 
Diversity Classified-.According to the Power 
Agency Heads Had to Ijanip.ulate-Them * 
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TABLE 2 ... 
Multiple Regressions for Organization Set Analysis 



7 Set Size 
^ (Dl) 


Dl Al A2 A3 A4 A5 A6 A7 


Luc(jcuueiic varxaDxes 

Bl B2 Ba CI C2 C3 C4 G5 C6 


NA -30# -NA- -02 .06 42# .05 .23// ^' 

^' 

R = .28 

■ ' 


'^04 .11 .14 -.02 .29// .17 . .10 .12 20// 
Increment to R * = .16** 


Set, Concentration 
(D2> 


n26 NA .33// -30// -39-// ^3// -.20# n23// 

2 ^ 
R . = .33. 


'■ » 

-.23// nil r/)l .07 .16 -;22* ^0 .19* -U.5 

2 ■ • ■ ■ 
Increment to R « .12 



N =■ 67 
*p » .10 
+P = .05 
- .01 . 



**Note: for the- block of B and C variables represents the increinent to R^ after all variables in 
blpck A have been entered. ■. • ' xouico au 
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